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RECREATION AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


EeRNSt HERMANN 


Cambridge, Mass. 


ndustrial workers need recreation and all-round muscular 
ities to develop and maintain mental, moral and_ physical 
ien [In some factories over 85 per cent. of the employees are 
nder twenty years of age. The labor of children under fourteen 
e: of age is hardly less serious than the one-sided, monotonous, 
p ally inactive life of the adolescent boy or girl of fourteen to 

enty years who labors in the modern factory. 
n order that we may appreciate the importance of the recrea- 


problem for these emplovees let us consider the following 


MASSACHUSETTS CENSUS OF 1905 


Children engaged in gainful occupations: 


Pe 10as 
O15, FORTS «cnc ci new adn Ven 23,329 
ee ee me 178,057 


()f this number 116,297 were working in factories. 
/ 5 


UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1900 


lotal number of boys 10—1I5 years........ 4,852,427 
Engaged in gainful occupations............ 1,204,411 or 20.1% 
fotal number of girls 10O—15 years........ 4,760,825 
Engaged in gainful occupations............ 485,707 or 10.2% 
lotal number of boys 16—20 years........ 3,710,714 
Engaged in gainful occupations............ 2,855,425 or 70.89% 
fotal number of girls 16—20 years........ 3,837,857 

‘d in gainful occupations............ 1,237,007 or 32.3% 


Of the 7,554,505 youths of adolescent age, 4,093,392 were 
red in gainful occupations. Experts agree that the percentage 
of young people employed has risen greatly since 1900. 
Careful attention to the problem of the adolescent factory 
orker will reduce the number of patients in our hospitals and 
insane asylums, the amount of tuberculosis in our cities, also the 
death rate, and increase the average length of life. In Germany 
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fifty per cent. of the factory employees succumb to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Dr. A. Key of Stockholm, Dr. F. A. Schmidt of Germany, 
and Dr. Hertel of Copenhagen, consider the main cause for this 
condition to be the fact that young employees get too little all-round 
muscular exercise, so that the growth of the heart and lungs is 
prevented. The development of the heart and lungs depends largely 
upon the physical activities of the growing child. Consider the 
proportional annual growth of the heart and lungs of the child from 
six to fourteen years and the child from fourteen to twenty years :— 


ANNUAL GROWTH OF THE HEART 
7—I14 years—5.0 to 7.6 ccm. 
I4—20 years—19g to 30 ccm. if adolescence covers five years. 
47.5 to 75 ccm. 1f adolescence covers two years. 
g5 to 150 ccm. if adolescence covers one year. 


The most marked change in the relation of the size of the 
heart to that of the aorta takes place during the period of develop- 
ment into maturity. The heart actually doubles in size during this 
period while the aorta gains only about one-fifth in size. 


ANNUAL GROWTH OF LUNGs * 
7—I14 years— 45 to 50 ccm. 
I4—20 years—I100 to 140 ccm. 


These figures show us the enormous growth of the heart and 
lungs during the period of adolescence. We are all familiar with 
the rapid growth of the skeleton and the muscles of the adolescent 
child. 

Play, games and physical training have become a necessity for 
school children if health and future intellectual efficiency are to be 
obtained. Lack of sufficient muscular activities will retard the 
development of these organs, which are of the highest importance 
to the development of all the rest of the organs and their functions. 
lf the growth of these organs is arrested, the child becomes an easy 
prey to disorders and diseases, full development cannot result, and 
efficiency, present and future, is impaired. 

To my mind there cannot exist anything more mind and soul 
destroying than modern factory piece work,—to produce hour 


* These figures are taken from Prof. Dr. F. W. Benecke’s book, “Die Anatomischen 
Grundagen der Konstitutions—Anomalien des Menschen.” 
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after hour, week after week, year after year, only a very small 
piece of a piece. The adolescent in the factory sits from eight to 
ten hours at some of the most monotonous work usually with the 
constant noise of machinery, the possibility of accidents ever pres- 
ent, seating accommodations none too good, and often the standards 
of light and air much inferior to those of the schoolroom. Thou- 
sands of women, ten hours each day, have no more movement than 
the raising of the hands a few inches, a few degree’s flexing of the 
ankle joints and a slight outward movement of the knees. Hyper- 
emia of the pelvic region is caused thereby. Vital changes in body 
and mind are taking place. These changes materially affect adult 
health and happiness. Can you wonder at the prevalence of female 
disorders after girls have had a few years of such life? The 
adolescent girl is in that period of development on which depends 
to a large degree her entire future health and happiness. Prolonged 
mental and physical, one-sided strain during adolescence is particu- 
larly harmful. During adolescence further growth still depends 
primarily upon all-round muscular activities, yet the limited muscu- 
lar movements of many factory workers are in reality automatic 
in character and usually affect a very few groups of muscles. 

\Ve know that compulsory physical education is an absolute 
necessity in the life of our school children—that playgrounds are 
necessary for them. All children, however, during adolescence are 
not in attendence at the high school. The rational employment of 
boys and girls at the adolescent age will add materially to the 
general welfare. The adolescent factory worker must have oppor- 
tunity for recreation and for all-round physical activities. 

Our cities are beginning to recognize this need and to provide 
municipal gymnasiums, baths and recreation centers. The dance 
halls properly constructed and managed are a most valuable antidote 
for the great dangers of limited muscular activities on the part of 
factory employees. When work is made mentally and physically 
monotonous and one-sided, fatigue is greatly increased, joy and 
fun are taken out of work. We must bring joy back. The play- 
ground in its broadest conception is the only practical means of 
counteracting the monotonous drudgery of factory life. It surely 


is poor economy to neglect during adolescence workers whose 
education has already cost us millions of dollars, particularly when 
our neglect may entail lessened efficiency and productivity for life. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF RELIEVING THE MONOTONY 
OF FACTORY WORK * 


Rose Pastor STOKES 
New York City 


The number of women reported as engaged in industry in 
New York State for the third quarter of 1907, as given by the 
Department of Labor is 13,401, this being the largest number 
reported for any period that year. The large majority of these 
vomen were engaged in textile, clothing and tobacco manu factur- 
ie industries. 

In New York State the average earnings of the organized 
vomen in the clothing and textile industries in 1907 was $31 per 
month. According to the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 


Industry in New Jersey for the year ending October 31, 1907, the 
period of great prosperity just preceding the recent panic, the 
average wages per employee in the silk, woolen and worsted indus- 
tries was $30 per month in the silk goods industries and $32 per 
month in the woolen and worsted industries. The average earn- 
ings in the cigar and tobacco industry was $24.50 per month. 
Despite these exceedingly low wages, the industrial year 1907 was 
exceedingly prosperous from the employers’ standpoint. Nearly 
all of the factories were in practically constant operation, the 
average number of days in operation during the year being 289 out 
of the 305 days available (Sundays and holidays excluded). 

The following year, the year of industrial depression in 1908, 
the average monthly earnings of men and women employed in the 
textile industries was $37. The women’s wages were approxi- 
mately $1 per day. Only one in four of them received as high as 
Sio weekly during the periods of employment. They were un- 
employed on the average of about one-fifth of the time (Sundays 
and holidays not included). 

According to the Massachusetts Report on the Statistics of 
Labor for 1908, less than 6,000 employees were found who had had 
their wages increased during the year, whereas more than 95,000 
were found whose wages had been reduced, the average reduction 
being more than $1 per week. 


Address delivered at the Fourth Annual Congress of the Playground Association 
rica, June 8, rg10. 
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The textile industry of Massachusetts comprised in 1908, 379 
establishments. The value of goods produced was $270,000,000, 
of which $160,000,000 represented the value of the raw materials 
and other stock used. Despite the depression, new wealth that year 
to the value of $110,000,000 was thus produced by the workers in 
these establishments. For producing it the workers received $66,- 
338,000, or approximately 60 per cent. 

In New Jersey, for the prosperous year of 1907, the output 
of 2,111 manufacturing establishments was $705,000,000 of which 
there was expended upon raw materials, etc., $428,000,000. The 
new value created by the labor of the workers in these industries 
thus approximated $277,000,000. In payment for creating this 
product the workers received but $131,500,000, or 47 per cent. of 
the value of the product. 

As things are at present the factory workers of the United 
States, men and women alike, create by their labor new wealth to 
the amount of about double what is paid them in wages; this in 
addition to producing all the wealth required to pay for raw 
materials, depreciation, wear and tear. 

Factory life is monotonous and usually detrimental to health 
and strength, because of the conditions under which factory work 
is carried on. These conditions are needlessly bad. The condi- 
tions prevailing in the industries that give employment to the large 
majority of the women employees in New York State, i. ¢., the 
clothing, textile and tobacco industries, are particularly detrimental 
to comfort and health. It is notorious among statisticians that the 
textile industries produce appalling rates of mortality among the 
workers engaged in them. 

According to the census of manufacturers for 1905, 40.6 per 
cent. of the workers employed in the manufacture of cotton textiles 
in the United States were women and 12.8 per cent. were children. 
To quote from Bulletin No. 79 of the Bureau of Labor, “Every 
process from the so-called ‘opening’ of the cotton in the picker 
room to the carding, spinning and weaving, involves a more or less 
considerable degree of exposure to the inhalation of vegetable fibre 
dust. The health aspects of the industry are complicated by other 
injurious factors besides dust, of which high temperature, exces- 
sive humidity, atmospheric electricity, noise, eye strain and defective 
ventilation are the most important.” Arlidge, a distinguished 
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authority upon occupational diseases, is quoted in the Bulletin as 
saying: “The dust of cotton is an irritant” that produces symptoms 
“not inappropriately termed ‘industrial phthisis.’ Moreover,” he 
says, “inherent diseases of the lungs, such as abrupt bronchitis and 
pneumonia, often arise and terminate life; and true tubercular 
phthisis is no uncommon cause of death.” 

The same Bulletin quotes other authorities as showing that 
the cotton fibres “become lodged in the crypts of the tonsils, thus 
becoming a course of constant irritation and giving rise to what is 
termed in some sections ‘weaver’s tonsils.’ ” 

According to recent report of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health on dangerous trades, quoted in the same Bulletin 79 of 
the United States Bureau of Labor, “In some weave rooms the air 
is so filled with minute bits of dust as to present a hazy or smoky 
appearance throughout the room, and parts of the room are covered 
with the small particles which have settled thereon.” 

“It has long been known,” says the same report, “that work 
which involves more or less constant confinement in a dusty room 
predisposes to the development of diseases of the lungs, especially 
of pulmonary consumption; but only in recent years, through the 
science of bacteriology, has the medical profession and the public 
been enlightened as to the specific cause of consumption and the 
method of its dissemination among the susceptible.” 

Throughout the United States, in the census year of 1900, 
23.50 per cent. of all deaths among male textile workers were from 
tuberculosis (a similar rate prevailing among the women), whereas 
in the general manufacturing and mechanical pursuits the death 
rate from tuberculosis was only approximately one-twelfth as 
large. In Rhode Island, from 1897 to 1906, 27.3 per cent. of all 
deaths in the textile industries were similarly from tuberculosis, and 
tuberculosis is everywhere recognized to-day as a wholly needless 
and readily preventable disease, caused by bad environmental condi- 
tions, chiefly in homes and workshops. In the tobacco industry, 
which next to the textile industry is the chief employer of women 
in New York State, conditions are similar. 

According to the experience of an industrial insurance com- 
pany, quoted as reliable in Bulletin No. 82 of the Bureau of Labor, 
about 35 per cent. of all deaths of the employees in the tobacco 
industry are due to consumption, whereas mortality statistics of the 
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United States census indicate a mortality from consumption in the 
population at large of about 15 per cent. The conditions amid the 
tobacco workers are such, then, as to cause more than twice as 
many deaths from consumption among them as among workers 
in general. The conditions among the employees in the tobacco 
industry in the United States during the years 1897 and 1906 were 
such that 48.4 per cent. of all deaths occurring among them between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four were due to consumption. 
In the year 1890, 49 per cent. of all deaths in the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union were from consumption. The Cigar Makers’ 
Official Journal of September 15, 1906, is quoted by the Bureau of 
Labor as assigning, as the direct cause of this great mortality, “low 
wages, long hours and unsanitary shop and home conditions, caused 
by inability to procure proper food, clothing and home conditions.” 
“This opinion,” declares Bulletin 82 of the Bureau of Labor, “is in 
accord with the views of many foreign authorities who have con- 
sidered the sanitary conditions of employment in cigar factories 
and who attribute the relatively high death rate more to the condi- 
tions of work, neglect of sanitary precautions, long hours of labor, 
low wages and employment of women and children than to the 
tobacco dust itself or to the presence of nicotine in the atmosphere. 
It seems to me apparent that the best, the surest, and safest way 
to relieve the monotony, as also the danger, of factory life lies in 
the workman's co-operation to that end. Democratic control of 
industry would drive monotony, danger and poverty out of the 


lives of factory workers. 


THE RIGHT TO LEISURE 
Mary E. McDoweE Li 


University Settlement, Chicago, Illinois 


The Playground Association of America is called to help 
secure the “Right to Leisure,” that right which the weak in the 
industrial world cannot secure for themselves. We dare not wait 
for that “far off divine event” of Socialism in order to ameliorate 
the condition of the machine ridden men, women and children. 
We must begin now to gain for them the right of the Saturday 
half-holiday and the Sunday rest. 
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THE RIGHT TO LEISURE 


This right of leisure has been fought for by organized workers 
for half a century, and only within the past year have the miners 
in England secured an eight hour day. Twenty-seven states have 
passed laws limiting the working hours of labor for women, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that this is 
constitutional. 

We are living in a day when girls run machines that use ten 
instead of one needle and sew 4,400 stitches a minute, and make 


2, yards of tucking a day. A girl in a laundry irons 500 shir 
2,000 yards of tuckins lay. A girl l Iry irons 500 shirt 


bosoms a day and to do this she must tread the mangle 3,000 times, 
stand on her feet ten hours and hold her arms out even with her 
shoulders all the time. When we consider the effect of such a 
strain upon young women, we are compelled to throw our influence 
for a shorter work day and a Saturday half-holiday, which will 
insure from this strain a respite of at least forty-two hours of 
continuous rest. 

When I want to give the packing house girls a picnic in summer 
it has to be on the Sabbath Day. I am sorry to say that very few 
country places are open to us on that day. If the religious people 
could know the recklessness born of the fatigue that comes to a 
girl who has painted thousands of cans of meat in one weak, they 
would do anything to give re-creation to these tired girls, even on 
the Lord’s Day. This pressure and strain is unnatural, and youth 
protests against it in many ways. I know a bright girl eighteen 
vears of age, who works in a room smelling of turpentine, painting 
and labelling thousands of cans a week. By Saturday night she 
grows reckless. Once when her older friend begged her not to 
go to a certain objectionable garden, she expressed unconsciously 
the protest of a young nature in an unnatural environment, when 
she said: “I’m so tired when Saturday night comes I don’t care a 
damn where I go.” 

In the light of this evidence which comes to me daily I must 
conclude that we have an obligation to secure more leisure and 
recreation for the factory workers, that they may be saved from 
the dehumanizing effect of machine work. Play and recreation 
will transform the tragic protest of youth against these unnatural 
conditions into sane and wholesome living. We may get a play- 
ground and an ethical dance hall in every ‘block, but unless we pro- 
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tect the young from the ill effects of long and monotonous work, 
they will not use our recreation places in the way we hope for. 

Youthful energy is dangerous stuff when it is bottled up for 
ten to twelve hours every day. And this seems to me legitimate 
work for the Playground Association,—to secure an outlet for this 
youthful energy and thus prevent the overstrain resulting from 
this pressure. 


THE SMALL CITY RECREATION PROBLEM 


Francis H. McLeEAn 


ld Secretary, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


It has been my lot during the last three years to examine in 
detail the social structure of some forty or more of the smaller 
cities of the country. The population of these cities varies from 
[0,000 to 100,000, the maximum being exceeded in a few cases. 
[hey are, with five or six exceptions, situated east of the Missis- 
sippi, and are well scattered, there being none, however, in the 
New England States. In addition to these, I have also visited ten 
or more cities whose population varies from 150,000 to 750,000; 
but though what I have to say does, I believe, have bearing 
upon conditions there also, I want to limit this presentation 
strictly to the smaller cities. It was an evening in the early 
fall, just after the closing time of most of the stores, when I 
was introduced to the first of these smaller cities, after a period 
of several years’ residence in two of our great cities. On a 
long street, the principal one of this city of sixty thousand, 
were many two- and three-story buildings of varying ages, with 
occasionally a higher and more modern one. Brilliant patches 
of light here and there emanated from the saloons, from the 
moving picture shows, and ten cent theatres, and from a few 
billiard halls. Soon one came to the end of the light, and 
plunged into quieter byways. Although there was a little public 
square, it was not pleasant to sit in, and it seemed as if the 
general life of the city night centered around these two social 
agencies, the saloon and the moving pictures. Nor were first 
impressions dimmed by my further observations in that city 
and in all the others. 
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I recall another little city of 25,000 in a prohibition state, 
where only really and truly light drinks were being served. 
Here the five cent and ten cent shows were few in number, and 
there was nw near-by park, though the streets were broad and 
pleasant. Here, also, was the library, which was catering to 
only one kind of person, the real reader, the real reader by nature 
and training. It was a mill town, and one liberal minister had 
just waged a losing fight to induce the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to relax its rules and make its beautiful new man- 
sion a center for a splendid big workingman’s club. In another 
far northwest city there was not even a park; and so careless 
had every one been of recreational opportunities, that there was 
no trolley to the great lake shore, only a mile or two away. 


In a thriving southern city of 30,000 or 40,000, appeared ghastly 


posters advertising in the five cent places, pictures showing 
“Death in a Submarine.” 

So the story might be repeated over and over again. It 
is really monotonous, the recreational economy of our smaller 
cities. It will be understood, of course, that I am speaking of 
pure recreation and not of education, and | am speaking of 
recreation which affects large numbers of people, not simply 
special groups. It is not the culture of the select that matters 
in these days, but the sane culture of the many. I shall not 
speak, therefore, of the many special educational opportunities 
offered by the Young Men’s Christian Association, and other 
organizations, as well as by libraries. And as to the libraries 
themselves, granting all that may be said about their tremendous 
influence, now that they are increasing so rapidly in numbers, 
I am still obliged to submit respectfully that it is only in the 
larger cities that they have gone much beyond their primary 
function of serving, those whose inclinations naturally turn to 
books. 

We may narrow our problem by withdrawing from con- 
sideration summer amusements, where the tendency is plainly 
in the direction of variation, for we find most cities have a 
trolley park as well as a city park and many are blessed with 
professional baseball as well as amateur games and other athletic 
sports. While much of the incidental entertainment furnished 
in private parks is far cruder than it need be, and while much 
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of it is entirely unesthetic, still the summer time in the country 
east of the Rockies is not a time in which to talk “improvement.” 
Che really sad part about the small amusement park is that it 
lacks the variety which at least the moving pictures have. One 
can imagine that it would easily pall. There is plenty of room 
here for the development of originality and enterprise, making 
a little capital go a great ways, or making large capital travel 
to many places. Possibly a syndicated effort by some leading 
amusement managers may indicate the way for variation and 
sprightliness, and the constant revival of public interest. In 
time we may not have the same old thing at the same old stand. 
On the other hand it is lamentably true that some of the old 
tried and true recreations, such as the outdoor concerts, are lack- 
ing in some cities. I remember well the impression of numbers 
given by the three thousand or four thousand people who seek 
the shadows of the great Greek Theatre in Berkeley at the 
weekly popular concerts which have been given there during 
some summers. Now, of course, every city is not a university 
town, nor has every great city one twelve miles away, nor have 
our cities a large amount of surplus capital. Notwithstanding, 
it is evident that in most cities there is no adequate sense of 
responsibility for recreation. 

The trouble has been that with the restrictions placed upon 
individual activity in small city life, so far as municipalities 
themselves are concerned, there has been no adequate return 
in recreation. When one turns away from the few brief summer 
months, then one runs up abruptly against a considerably more 
restricted range of amusements. Even the theatre exercises 
very little influence. The attractions are more or less infrequent, 
and the playing more or less good, a few having the advantage 
of a gymnasium in a Young Men’s Christian Association. 

On the other hand, we have certain tendencies which, if 
over-emphasized in our American schools, will tend to still 
further contract, rather than expand, our esthetic ideals. They 
may even influence those nationalities which have a natural 
bent toward adding those few touches to life which mark the 
difference between the crude and the polished. We refer, of 
course, to the current belief that utilitarian standards should 
govern education—make the boy a good artisan; make the girl 
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a good home-maker,—that is the ideal. Fundamentally it is a 
true concept, and yet, if it leaves out entirely the question of 
culture we are going to have unimaginative pleasure seekers 
and poor citizens who will be absolutely non-creative. I believe 
most thoroughly that with the attention we now give to manual 
training and trade training and domestic science, we must look 
to our public schools for a better grounding in the arts, especially 
in drama and music. 

I believe the relation of the public schools to the develop- 
ment of popular recreation indicates another and even more 
important function; but before going into that, let us see what 
are the one or two essentials to be considered in that develop- 
ment. I believe the first one is that we must have forms of 
recreation which bring some real, solid and additional interest 
into life from week to week and from month to month, rather 
than those forms which find expression only at long intervals. 
Carnivals make excellent desserts, and can be considered in no 
other light. Much hope has been expressed in the development 
of the historical pageant in the United States. I doubt not all 
who read this unite in the earnest desire that these may grow 
in numbers; but it is not probable that they will ever become 
part of the recreational program of the smaller city. The folk 
dances on the playground and the “old home week” are the 
nearest approaches. “Old home week’ becomes pretty much 
like work before the week is over. You cannot expect, however, 
that young men and women who have graduated from the play- 
grounds, and older men and women, will be satisfied with the 
occasional feast. There must be offered more frequent recrea- 
tional advantages, those which come once or twice a week, or 
once or twice a fortnight. 

The next essential is the enlargment of the social concep- 
tions of those from whom leaders may be chosen. This may be 
brought about through the local playground associations, or 
other organizations interested in community development. 
Two groups of people particularly should be interested. First, 
the musicians because the musical art is, all in all, the most 
popular one, and requires less equipment for expression than 
do some of the others, and because there are musicians in every 
city, while there are not always actors, or professors of the 
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other fine arts. The second class to be particularly interested 
are the college men and women, not so much because of their 
education, but because of the habits of sprightly entertaining 
which they have brought home with them. It does not take a 
trolley park or any other alien thing to make a college town 
interesting. While the profuse use of paint or the kindly redis- 
tribution of gates and signs are not capable of transplanting 
to the ordinary humdrum city, there still remains a considerable 
ability in the ordinarily successful college man or woman to 
find and develop real recreation out of not much more than 
nothing. There is such a thing as deftness in developing recrea- 
tion; and this college people possess, though not exclusively. 
Then, too, these college people have gotten some social con- 
cepts in their minds, and find it hard to realize any of them. 
They cannot go into the social field permanently, nor give much 
time to it. They feel the lack of real life experience in their 
town. Just here, however, is a field into which their experience 
fits very well, and it is a field which is crying for development. 

Having considered these two essentials, frequency of events, 
and two special groups who should be interested, I should say 
that the only hope of any real development in the smaller cities, 
lies in the utilization of the public schools, and of their becom- 
ing real community centers. One cannot hope to consider 
separate public undertakings, such as the building of municipal 
theatres, for instance; nor is it possible to project private enter- 
prises without the aid of these natural centers. What is wanted 
is not one great big center, but centers where there are many 
people; and wherever there are many people, there you will 
find the public school. 

The progress made in the use of public school buildings has 
been, excepting in a few cities, a timid one. There has been 
insistence upon some presumed educational benefit, and as a 
consequence all sorts of things have been called educational. 
But those who go to any board of education with a proposition 
for enlarged popular recreation, should emphasize recreation, 
and the fact that public taxes pay for the schools. Incidentally, 
good recreation is educational; but the sort of program which 
would have to be developed in an experiment of this kind, would 
be a most vague one at the start, because of the necessity to 
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ascertain just what the immediate community would seek. In 
view of the well nigh universal interest in music, my first experi- 
ment, if I were trying but one of these centers, would be the 
organization of one or more large singing classes or choruses, 
following with radical modifications, possibly, the People’s 
Singing Classes in New York City. Here the aid of the 
musicians would be required. These classes with their rehear- 
sals and recitals would add considerably to the recreational 
opportunities of the whole neighborhood. 

There will, of course, be other developments along musical 
lines, but I believe that as a foundation there should be the 
creation all over the land of these great popular choruses. The 
interest in music is universal. It is found in conjunction with 
moving picture shows, and with every other form of popular 
entertainment. It needs only cultivation, in order to enrich 
the recreational life, especially of the smaller cities. Though 
there be picked groups of singers, an opportunity should be 
provided for all who have any voice. 

[ am not going to venture further in a program which in 
each case must be based upon what the individual community 
wants. The trouble in the past has sometimes been that a 
program definitely prearranged has been foisted upon a com- 
munity without due regard for the special wishes of the people 
making up the community life. There must be in every com- 
munity keen-sighted people who will realize the importance of 
choosing the best advisers. Dr. Stanton Coit’s idea of the real 
neighborhood settlement, the co-operative undertaking, should 
be infused into this plan, even though it involves only the ques- 
tion of recreation. 

It should be possible to make use of the other arts, excepting 
possibly painting and sculpture. For the enjoyment of these 
almost no opportunities are open in the small cities. Moreover 
actual participation is much more difficult to manage than with 
the other arts, excepting, of course, literary composition, which 
we need not consider. It is what we may call the participating 
arts,—music, the drama, and elocution,—wherein are to be found 
the most richness. Beyond lie all the possibilities of variation 
in game and indoor play, in which the college people ought to 


be able to lead. 
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The use of buildings, the fuel, the light, ought to be paid 
from public funds, and other incidental expenses by the neigh- 
borhood association, if possible. ‘‘lis item of expense is an 
important factor to be considered. Any form of recreation which 
must rely permanently uport subsidies of any sort, is in a pre- 
carious condition. There must be neighborhood support for a 
neighborhood recreation. ‘With reference to the popular choruses, 
there is this additional fact in their favor; namely, that they 
need not be expensive. Doubtless whatever gymnastic facilities 
school buildings provided would be available, but the number 
of people who, under the most favoring circumstances, could 
make use of a single gymnasium, would not justify in the first 
stages of the game at least, any additional gymnasiums, espe- 
cially considering the cost of apparatus. I am trying to work 
out a practical, not too expensive plan, which will not break 
down when the first difficulty arrives. What has been suggested 
simply affords a tentative beginning for the small city. Long 
consideration of the needs of the small city convinces me that 
it has promise and practicality. In our education and in our 
civic life we must cultivate more comprehensive recreational 
and zsthetic standards. 

The popularization of the arts must be attempted as a seri- 
ous thing, not merely as a pleasant hoity toity side issue. There 
is no use talking about a clean city, if enough safety valves are 
not around somewhere. Aside from this purely economic con- 
sideration enough civic pride is being developed to induce cities 
to make an effort to become pleasanter places to live in. This 
civic pride has sometimes worked out in esthetic adornment, 
and boulevards. It must take a turn now towards public recrea- 
tion. When we all set our minds to it, who knows what possi- 
bilities may not be developed in this field? 

Whatever tentative plans may be tried out, my conclusion 
now is that it must involve the use of public school buildings, 
and the further popularization of the most popular art of all, 
music. 
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EVENING RECREATION CENTERS* 


CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 
Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


Across the deserted spaces of Tompkins Square Park a January 
storm was sweeping. The benches were empty; the iron play 
apparatus stood stark and useless within its enclosure, while, further 
on, the chutes, swings and sand-heaps furnished sport only to the 
chilling night winds. A few persons, tight-buttoned and shivering, 
were moving rapidly along the asphalt walks. One passer-by, how- 
ever, struck by the sharp contrast between this scene and the one 
which had greeted his eyes during a former visit to New York in 
the month of July, stopped and looked about. 

Then the benches had been filled with tired men smoking their 
evening pipes and women watching their babies in nearby go-carts, 
while in the less illuminated spots young couples were engaged in 
conversation. On the playgrounds noisy, happy children were 
climbing and swinging or digging in the sand. The grass-plots 
were occupied by groups of tiny toddlers attended by their older 
sisters and, here and there, an exhausted laborer lay stretched out 
on a newspaper fast asleep. It had seemed on that warm night as 
if the bursting tenements which hemmed in the park had overflowed, 


depositing their cramped and perspiring inmates upon its hospitable 


sward. 

As now the traveler started down East Ninth Street he 
wondered how that surplus humanity was stowing itself when the 
summer annex to its living abode was no longer habitable. The 
tenements were no larger and their occupants no fewer than they 
had been in July. Where could the boys and girls of these homes 
find space for recreation on a winter’s evening? This question, 
made all the more insistent by the sight of narrow buildings, small 
windows, ugly fire-escapes and garbage receptacles—placed in front 
because there was no driveway to the wretched court in the rear— 
was still pressing for an answer when his attention was attracted 
by a five-storied edifice of brick and stone whose dignified archi- 
tecture contrasted strangely with the surrounding squalor. The 
two end wings of the building came out to the sidewalk and were 


* Portion of one chapter of “The Wider Use of the School Plant,” by Clarence 
Arthur Perry. Charities Publication Committee, New York. 1910. Price, $1.25. 
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connected by a high brick wall that was surmounted by an orna- 
mental stone coping. In the middle of this wall was a wide 
gateway approached by several steps leading up from the sidewalk 
through which could be seen a small courtyard and the central 
part of the building. The ground floor and the one above it were 
brilliantly lighted. Some boys came running up the steps and 
passed on towards the main entrance. The building was plainly a 
school house, but these lads did not have the appearance of evening 
pupils and so, driven by curiosity, the passing stranger followed 
them inside. 

The entrance room, pleasantly warmed by steam radiators, 
appeared to be as wide as the building, but though entirely devoid 
of furniture the effect of its natural spaciousness was lessened by 
heavy pillars which supported the upper stories and broke up the 
vast concrete floor into more or less distinct sections, every one of 
which was now occupied by an animated group of boys. Imme- 
diately in front a number of youths standing in a circle were 
passing a ball as large as a pumpkin, back and forth, while a lad in 
the center attempted to intercept it. Just beyond, a pre-occupied 
group was engaged in a game of shuffle-board. Over on the right 
a dozen boys took turns at tossing rings of rope, each aiming to 
pitch his quoit over the point of a stake which hung in a frame at 
the middle so that it oscillated back and forth. Nearby was a 
quartette of youngsters with toy racquets playing ping-pong around 
a long table. 

A room on the right was equipped as a gymnasium. At one 
end two lines of eager little fellows stood waiting their turns to 
participate in the lively potato race then in progress. To give the 
event novelty the clean, well set-up young man in jersey and “gym” 
trousers who was conducting it, had each pair of starters lie face up 
on a mat at the head of the lane through which they were to run. 
When he cried “Go!” they sprang to their feet and darted for the 
potatoes with the greatest agility. The contestant who first finished 
gathering his vegetables into the waste-basket set at the starting- 
place made a score for his side which was chalked on the floor 
amidst the lusty cheers of his co-players. Across the room was a 
line of older boys following their leader in a series of “stunts” on 
the horizontal bar while at the farther end others amused them- 
selves vaulting over a buck or swinging on the flying rings. “At 
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seven-thirty, when the boys first come in,” explained the teacher, 
“they are allowed a few minutes of free play. Then we put them 
through a stiff setting-up drill. All-round development is our aim.”’ 

The visitor was next conducted through the main hall to a 
more brilliantly lighted room in the rear which was comfortably 
filled with groups of boys sitting round small stands and tables. 
Some were playing checkers while others were deep in the intrica- 
cies of chess; parchesi, authors, geographical and historical card 
games were also in use, and so intent were most of the players that 
few noticed the presence of spectators. This was called the “quiet- 
games room.” In the farther end was a long table at which sat a 
number of youths poring over magazines and newspapers. Nearby 
a businesslike young man was recording and giving out books to 
some eager lads standing in a line which was being constantly 
replenished by thosé who had made their selections from the 
shelves. One carried off “Robinson Crusoe” while the next re- 
ceived “The Boys of ’76.” “Treasure Island” was obtained by a 
third, and a youth of more serious mien asked for a book that would 
help him prepare for the civil service examinations. The books 
formed one of the traveling libraries which belong to the New York 
Public Library and were changed at regular intervals. 

The left wing of the building contained an immense room 
similar in appearance to its counterpart but entirely without appar- 
atus or mats. Except for ten active fellows in jerseys, short pants 
and rubber-soled shoes, and a man with a whistle, its floor was clear 
of persons up to the fringe of spectators, one or two rows deep, that 
lined its edges. High up on the end walls were the familiar iron 
hoops and twine nets which constitute the narrow goals of basket 
ball. At that moment the rush of the players was halted by the 
shrill whistle of the referee and a curly-headed youth was given the 
ball to make a “try” for the goal because of a “foul”? committed by 
the other team. The ball struck the hoop, circled around it and 
finally dropped through the trailing net. Thereupon the crowd in 
the opposite corner emitted a deafening outburst of cries, cat-calls 
and applause. “Those are the Wingate rooters,” remarked the 
principal. “That point ties the score.” 

“And who might the Wingates be?” asked the visitor. 

“One of our clubs. Their team is defending this goal while 
those representing the Saranac Athletic Club have the other. You 
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see all the fellows who come here are asked to join a club. We 
have now twenty-two of them, After these fellows get through, the 
Young America and the Roosevelt clubs will have a chance to play 
and meanwhile the Cosmos and the Levity clubs are having their 
turn in the gymnasium. By organizing the boys into societies we 
are able to arrange a schedule whereby everybody has an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy systematically all of the privileges. My staff con- 
sists of two gymnasts, one game-room teacher, and one club 
director. There are 475 boys and young men in the building this 
evening and the benefits they receive cost the tax-payers about four 
cents apiece.” 

After ascending a flight of stairs the visitor and his guide 
passed down a long corridor and presently found themselves inside 
of an ordinary class room. The teacher’s place was occupied by a 
young man with a gavel, while at his side sat the secretary writing 
in a blank book. Scattered about the room behind desks were a 
score of alert youths listening to the report of the arrangement 
committee concerning an “open meeting” of the society soon to 
be held. A card in the hands of one of the boys was labeled 
“membership card” and bore the owner’s name, the number of the 
“evening recreation center,” a column for each of the nine months 
from October to June in which to note attendance, and these words: 
“Dreadnaught Literary and Athletic Society.” On the back, above 
the names of the principal and the club director, appeared the fol- 
lowing legend: Remember—that the success of your club depends 
upon your regular and prompt attendance. That membership 
entitles you to the Basket Ball and Athletic Privileges.” 

Several other class rooms held similar clubs. Some were com- 
posed largely of one race, others, included Italians, Hebrews, Hun- 
garians and Poles as well as Irish and Yankees, all working har- 
moniously together. Their occupations were as varied as their 
features. Errand boys, factory hands, store clerks, stenographers 
and high school students mingled with “toughs,” just plain boys, and 
Sunday school scholars. The members of the Whittier Society 
were hearing one of their number recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, while the director of the Lowell Club was giving a lecture 
on the plays of Shakespeare. Across the hall the Princeton Pleasure 
Club, an athletic organization, was consistently realizing its nominal 
purpose in a vociferous and exciting election of officers. In the 
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Hamilton Forum a debate upon the resolution “that immigration 
be further restricted’ was in progress. ‘The affirmative was being 
upheld by Messrs. Perkovitz and Gruenbaum, and their speeches | 
showed a delightful unconsciousness of the possible effect upon 
their own fortunes which would have resulted from an earlier enact- 
ment of the proposals they were now urging with such noisy 
“patriotism.” 

Each club met in this way once a week from 7.30 to 9.45, and 

the other evenings (except Sundays) the members were at 
liberty to come for games and gymnastic exercises. While the 
ereater number of the clubs had been formed at the outset for 
athletic purposes, nearly all had gradually developed into literary 
and debating societies and a few were so energetic that they had 
obtained the use of class rooms for a meeting place during the 
summer evenings when the other privileges of the center were not 
available. One of the functions of the club director was to organize 
new societies and for this purpose the game rooms downstairs 
served as recruiting grounds. 

\ part of the building somewhat removed from the group of 
class rooms used by the clubs contained the study room. The boys 
in the other departments had all been fourteen or over, no pupils of 
the elementary schools being allowed to become members of the clubs 
or enter the game rooms if it could be helped. This room, how- 
ever, Was used exclusively for day-school children and was nearly 
filled with boys, all sitting at desks, with books open before them, 
sometimes two in the same seat. Some were writing, some were 
talking in low tones with their neighbors, and others were quietly 
studying. A woman teacher with an intelligent face and kindly man- 
ner moved quietly about the room, now and then saying a few words 
in response to an appeal from a pupil, and giving the kind of counsel 
that stimulated rather than replaced effort. The children came 
simply to study in quiet surroundings the lessons assigned to them 
in the day schools. It was entirely voluntary on their part, and the 
privilege was given only to those who had attained the fourth grade, 
at which time home-work begins to be required. Before admission 
each one was obliged to present a card signed by his principal, con- 
taining his name, age, address, school, grade and the subjects needing 
study. To be admitted, children had also to bring their books. 
The room was not open Friday, Saturday or Sunday evenings. 
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“\We have an average of about sixty-five boys every evening and some 
of them have told me that since coming here they have received 
‘\’s’ on their reports for the first time in their lives,” the principal! 
explained. 

After expressing his appreciation of the things he had seen 
the visitor registered his name and passed out into the night. The 
wind had died down, but it was still bitterly cold. The street was 
dark and empty. At the gateway he looked back at the light 
streaming from the school house windows, and then went on 
his way. 

THe New York CENTERS 

During the season 1909-10, thirty-one evening recreation cen- 
ters were maintained by the Board of Education in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn. With the exception of five 
they were open six nights a week from October to April. The use 
of these five was continued two evenings a week until the beginning 
of June. The aggregate attendance for the season reached 2,165,457, 
making a nightly average of 12,985 for all thirty-one centers. 
Study rooms were available at twenty-seven of the centers, bathing 
facilities at twenty-four, and the staff of principals, teachers, gym- 
nasts and other employees numbered nearly 200. One-third of the 
school buildings devoted to this enterprise were for the entertain- 
ment of women and girls only, and they enjoyed the same oppor- 
tunities as their brothers except that the gymnasium was more often 
used for folk dancing than for athletics, though games of basket 
ball and wand drills were occasionally held. 

For most of the men and boys the gymnasium is the principal 
attraction, with its exercises on the mat and on parallel and hori- 
zontal bars; though in large centers, like that at Public School No. 
188 on East Third Street, basketball, indoor baseball- and track 
sports are also very popular. Policemen and firemen are frequently 
found wrestling at the High School of Commerce, while in another 
center there is a special “gym” class for deaf mutes. For several 
years athletic tournaments have been held, the final contests taking 
place in one of the large armories. One winter a local newspaper 
offered medals for boys and pins for girls as prizes in a series of 
basket ball games and athletic sports. Immediately the best players 
were organized into midget, middle and heavy-weight teams and the 
inter-center contests began. During the preliminaries fifty athletic 
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ts and 250 games of basket ball were played, each successive 
heightening the general enthusiasm. The finals took place in 
he Twelfth Regiment Armory before a large audience which 
eered to the echo the winners as they received their prizes at the 
hands of a representative of the newspaper that donated them, and 
the wife of the president of the Board of Education. During 
he annual meet of 1909 there were from one to three entries from 
ich boys’ center in every contest and it was reported that “no more 
enthusiastic audience ever filled the vast building.” 
That year the total number of active clubs was 575, and while 
their names indicate a predominant, initial interest in some one field 
as literature, debate, athletics, civics, the drama, or glee and 
rchestral music, the regulations under which they are organized 
nduce uniformity and these distinctions are tending to disappear. 
xcept for a few adult clubs devoted to civics or purely social 
iversions they are all scheduled for periods of gymnastic training, 
thletic sports and quiet games. Each club is also required to hold 
weekly business meeting under the supervision of the club director, 
and to possess some knowledge of hygiene, civics and American 
The variety of instruction given in these clubs is well shown in 
he following extract from the 1906 report of Miss Evangeline E. 
\\hitney, who had charge of the recreation centers during the period 
their remarkable growth, namely, from 1902 till her death in 
January, 1910. “The range of books read in the clubs extends from 
‘airy tales and historic stories to Ruskin and Ibsen. We have scores 
young men and women who critically study economics and 
Shakespeare; and many that make but slow mental advancement. 
the latter class the teachers prepare illustrated talks on nature, 
dress of different countries, their implements of industry and of 
ar; tell thrilling stories of adventure; introduce topics of public 
terest and thus lead them into debates which send them to the 
library for information. One teacher who had several clubs of 
bright office boys could not get them to undertake any literary work 
until he stimulated their ambition by reciting selections learned in 
his own youth. The effect of his fine elocution brought the desired 
results, and essays, orations and debates were soon forthcoming. 
One night he recited ‘King Robert of Sicily... After he had finished 


there was a moment of tense silence, then a boy got to his feet and 
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thus addressed the club: ‘Fellows, I don’t care what some people 
say, we've got to believe that there’s a God in Heaven. Yes, fel- 
lows, there’s a God in Heaven all right, and He’s watching us and 
keeping tab on everything we do, and you can’t bluff Him, or get 
away from Him; so, fellows, it’s up to us to make good, that’s all.’ 

Instruction has been given, by means of improvised 
dialogues, on how to make proper applications for positions in 
various offices of business houses, how to perform successfully the 
duties of a toastmaster, and to formulate terse after-dinner speeches. 
Rules of etiquette, correct phraseology, and many subjects of 
kindred nature have emphasized the importance of observing the 
gracious forms of social life.” 

One of the more ambitious clubs composed of ex-high school 
boys took for its weekly discussions such subjects as “a comparative 
study of the drama of the Greeks, Romans, early and modern 
English, German and French.” The Alcott Club of a girls’ center 
in the heart of the East Side during the past winter gave a dramati- 
zaton of two scenes from “Little Women” for which a stage was 
formed by curtaining off one end of the capacious game room, and 
use was made of “properties” brought from the members’ homes. 
In one or two other centers, playlets and comediettas have also been 
given. The practice of public speaking is encouraged by declama- 
tion contests and debates. One year, teams from various centers 
met in twenty-five discussions of live topics, and upon the conclusion 
of the final debates ebony and gold-mounted gavels were presented 
by a newspaper to the winning clubs, one to the young men and the 
other to the young women. The same paper also gave handsome 
medals to the two who received highest honors in a declamation 
contest held that season. 

An attractive little paper containing prize stories and gossipy 
notes from neighboring clubs is published by the Gavel Club of 
Public School 172, and the Irving Literary Society of No. 188 
has started a publication of similar character called the Observer. 
Among the other activities common among the clubs may be men- 
tioned concerts and literary entertainments to which the members 
invite guests, banquets given in honor of their instructors, and 
occasional balls given by those groups which have some social 
strength. One of the east side girls’ clubs acts as an auxiliary to 


the Ambulance Service Society connected with a nearby hospital 
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and it is a common thing for clubs to apply the money raised at 
social functions to the needs of ill or unfortunate comrades. 

\t Evening Recreation Center No. 188 the Lassie and Trav- 
elers’ Clubs were allowed to ask their young men friends one 
Wednesday evening to attend a dance. The behavior of the couples 
was so satisfactory and the occasion so enjoyable that a series of 
weekly dances was planned. The principals of two neighboring 
centers recommended a number of gentlemanly boys who, with the 
girls’ clubs mentioned, formed a dancing class. An executive com- 
mittee of five boys and an equal number of girls was appointed to 
pass upon the names of proposed members, who had to be well 
endorsed before they could be presented. The dues were five cents 
a week payable by the members of both sexes and the funds thus 
raised not only met the expense of providing a violinist and waxing 
the floor, but left a surplus large enough to afford the members 
additional enjoyment through entertainments and outings. At these 
weekly reunions members of the center staff gave instruction not 
only in the regular waltz, two-step and lanciers, but also in folk 
dancing. Strict supervision was exercised and young people seen 
dancing in an objectionable manner were cautioned and shown a 
more decorous way. 

During the season of 1909-10 there were six centers where 
mixed dancing classes were held, several of them becoming so 
popular that waiting-lists were made up of applicants who could 
not be accommodated on account of the restricted space. Dr. 
Edward W. Stitt, who has succeeded Miss Whitney in the charge 
of the centers, relates that on the evening of St. Patrick’s Day he 
visited an east side dancing class and found 150 young people enjoy- 
ing themselves in a wholesome manner, while in a notorious dance 
hall across the way, both larger and easier of access, there were 
only thirty on the floor. 

So remarkable an innovation as social dances maintained in 
public school buildings and organized by employees of the Boara 
of Education was not made without some preliminary experiment- 
ing. For several years there had been social occasions when the 
girls assumed the réle of hostess and entertained boys of known 
character and proved gentlemanliness. Musical entertainments, 
amateur theatricals, athletic exhibitions by the boys, checker con- 
tests and other table games were the chief amusements at these 
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assemblies. Dancing was enjoyed occasionally, but it was the folk 
dances and others that contained the game spirit rather than the 
waltz or two-step which were indulged in. As these social affairs 
progressed their effects became noticeable. One principal wrote: 
“We have watched many of our girls change from the silly attitude 
toward the boys to that of practical indifference, or open, frank com- 
radeship, and have seen the boys, who at first came in untidy of 
dress and unclean of person, appearing with clean linen and hands, 
tidy clothes and freshly shaven faces.” 

The beneficial results of the club activities show themselves in 
unexpected directions. A civic organization composed of forty 
young men and women resolved to work all summer for cleaner 
streets in the neighborhood of school and home. Several years ago 
a club of boys was formed with the purpose of working “for the 
betterment of the Italian race in America.” With a roll of over 
200, meeting weekly in hired rooms for mutual improvement, and 
with many charter members returning monthly to their former 
director for counsel, this club has grown to be a civic force of incal- 
culable influence. One of its early regulations made attendance at 
evening school obligatory upon the members, and so close is the 
connection between education and the work of the recreation center 
that the latter has come to be regarded, to a certain extent, as a 
recruiting ground for the public night schools. 

Concerning the aid afforded by these play centers to the social 
assimilation of the large masses of foreigners in our population. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward contributed some interesting testimony, at a 
banquet given her by the Playground Association of America. De- 
scribing a visit to one of the play centers she said: “We found a 
thousand girls, divided in the same way between active physical 
exercise and club meetings (by the way, while one of the boys’ clubs 
was debating Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, the girls were 
discussing Silas Marner); and, in the third, perhaps most remark- 
able of all, five hundred girls were gathered debating whether you 
should retain the Philippine Islands, with a vigor, a fluency, a com- 
mand of patriotic language and feeling which struck me with amaze- 
ment. Here were girls, some of whom could only have arrived in 
your country a year or two ago, and all of them the children of 
aliens, appealing to your Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and talking of 
your Revolutionary War and the Monroe doctrine, of liberty and 
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elf-government, with an intensity of personal appropriation such as 
) mere school teaching could have produced. It was as though | 
s in the presence of those children whom you will remember in 
the story of the Pied Piper 





the children whom the Pied Piper led 
to the mountain, which opened and closed upon them again, entomb- 
ng a whole generation. Browning had heard vaguely that some- 

;w and somewhere they re-emerged. And here they are! The 
parents have been entombed and imprisoned for generations. But 





heir children are now free—they are in sunshine. Hence, this 


energy, this astonishing sense of power and life.” 

Miss Whitney’s annual reports to the city superintendent 
record many instances of striking changes in the character of the 
young men who have patronized the centers. ‘Last fall, a noted 
‘tough’ of nineteen years strolled into a center for the declared 
purpose of ‘clearing the place out.’ He discovered that a few de- 
termined athletes had something to say about that, and subsided 
into a quiet observer of the evening’s sports. The principal noticed 
that he became a regular attendant, and invited him to join a club. 
He did so, and was told about the study-room—the longed-for oasis 
in his desert life. Earnestly he applied himself to take a civil 
service examination, and when the term closed in May, he was ac- 
ceptably filling the position of a junior clerk in one of our city 
departments.” The following incident selected out of “scores of 
incidents” that came to her notice demonstrates clearly Miss Whit- 
ney’s belief that no matter how bad a young man may be, the 
acquisition of “the athlete’s code of honor is a triumph over law- 
lessness, the beginning of a citizen’s conception of duty.” “One 
lub of street loafers organized last winter,” she wrote, “seemed as 
unpromising as any we ever attempted to reform. The leader, a 


swaggering 


g, unclean fellow, fortunately had ‘the vulnerable heel.’ 
He began to observe expert performances, then to obey instructions, 
until pride and skill were so developed that by the end of the season 
he outranked all the athletes in his center and made his club equal 
vith the best.” 

That the benefits to character are not confined to the male sex 
alone is shown by the following statement in her report of 1908: 
“One of the marked instances of the year was the rescue of what 
the police designated ‘one of the worst gangs of girls on the east 
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side.’ In the club of twenty young women, now tamed and decent, 
one would not recognize the hoydens of a few months ago.” 

Considering the important part played by athletics it is not 
surprising that gymnasts should be favored when selecting workers 
for these centers. The ability to secure immediate respect from 
street boys gives a leverage not possessed by women, though many 
of the latter have been highly successful. It has been found that 
altruism is a prime qualification for the principalship, and herein 
lies the usual secret of the woman worker’s power. The degree to 
which the work has been organized is illustrated by the fact that 
weekly and monthly reports are regularly sent to the superintend- 
ent’s office covering the attendance, contests, debates, books read 
and activities in general. In the study rooms the teachers use a 
card-system, reference to which tells them just the kind of assist- 
ance each pupil needs. 

The centers as a whole are administered by a corps having 
the usual grades of superintendent, inspector, supervisor, principal 
and teacher, but in spite of the uniformity to be expected from so 
much system and so large an organization, each center has an 
individuality of its own, due to the character of the building, the 
personnel of the staff, and the kinds of people who frequent it. 

Inspectors begin with a salary of $1,500 which in six years is 
automatically raised to $1,750, the other employees being paid as 
follows: 


RECREATION CENTER SALARIES, 


Se ee re $6.00 per day 
oo ee 4.00 per session 
PE: oat weadeeieccress DP ~* ri 
Assistant Teachers ........... a. .% 5 
Teachers of Swimming........ 2.00 “ ; 
ee ere 2.50 “ : 
PRN Axed sleuhanres veeeeé<. sa0:. * 2g 


In 1g09 the expense of the thirty-one centers in New York was 
$79,505.74, which with a daily average of 12,084 persons cost the 
tax-payers $6.58 for each participant in the season of fun and health- 
ful enjoyment. 
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PLAYGROUND AND PARK APPROPRIATIONS 


the recent elections Chicago voted affirmatively on the 


$1,000,000 bond issue proposed by the West Chicago Park Commis- 
In Cincinnati the total vote on the bond issue of $1,000,000 
parks and playgrounds was 61,795—46,075 in favor of the bond 
ue to 15,720 in opposition. In an active campaign for this bond 
ssue playgrounds received much attention. In Oakland, California, 
$2,483.900 bond issue for the Board of Education is proposed,— 
$430,000 to be applied to school playgrounds and the improvement 
f grounds. On November 8th Grand Rapids, Michigan, declared 
favor of a $200,000 bond issue for parks and playgrounds by a 
te of 7,591 for the bond issue to 5,227 opposed. Covington, 
Kentucky, a city of 50,000, has secured a part of five hundred acres 
and the city council have set aside $100,000 for improvements and 
for making playgrounds. 
The $2,500,000 appropriation for the Harriman Park in New 
York State, authorized by vote of the people at the recent election, 
ill undoubtedly help materially in solving the problem of recreation 
for New York City. Friends of the play movement greatly rejoice 
this appropriation is assured. Playground sentiment through- 


country grows stronger each day. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE HEALTHFUL ART OF DANCING * 
REVIEWED BY HELEN STORROW 


‘In America we have so completely forgotten the deeper pos- 
sibilities of the dance that the word in general use has come to have 
but one meaning; namely, a man and a woman holding each other 
and performing an exceedingly simple whirling movement to music 
set in four-four or three-four time.” 

Dr. Gulick, in his latest book, “The Healthful Art of Dancing,” 
from which this quotation is made, looks at his subject from many 
sides. As a part of education he gives an account of the intro- 
luction of folk dancing into the public schools of New York as an 


e Healthful Art of Dancing,” by Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. Doubleday and 


Price, $1.40. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


exercise for girls to fill the place taken by games for boys. The 
eagernesss with which girls and teachers flocked to the classes the 
year they opened was a surprise, and the results, after six years, in 
physical improvement, the spirit of team play, and above all the 
pleasure it has brought to both girls and teachers have more than 
justified the expectations of those responsible for the movement. 

From the point of view of a physician he gives in detail the 
physical effect of the exercise, which he classes with mountain climb- 
ing, paddling, running, tennis and other athletic sports which are 
both vigorous and interesting. 

As an art, a parallel is drawn between the meaning compressed 
into folk songs and dances, and the long histories told by primitive 
peoples in their decoration on baskets and pottery, where symbolic 
figures stand for certain events or series of events, just as the 
symbolic gestures in a folk dance tell a long story. 

One important point is the great moral benefit to be derive: 
from classes of boys and girls together when properly conducted, 
and where a sufficient variety of dances is given to absorb the atten- 
tion usually devoted by boys to annoying the dancing master and by 
girls to thought of their clothes and the effect they are producing. 
This letter from Miss Hinman gives a very slight idea of the 
extraordinary work she is doing in Chicago in classes where she 
combines the teaching of ball-room dancing and etiquette, with folk, 
athletic, and even clog dancing. Constant complaints are heard in 
other cities of the evil effects of evening dancing parties on the 
young people of high school age, but in the high school connected 
with the University of Chicago dancing has helped to solve some of 
the most difficult problems. 

Like other natural activities dancing can be a powerful agent 
for moral and physical welfare, or for evil, according as it is 
encouraged in the right way or discouraged and driven into bad 
company. Dr. Gulick is keenly alive to the danger of centering 
attention on the expert few. It is to be enjoyed as a sport, not a 
spectacle; it should be the pastime of many, not a means of exhibit- 
ing the grace and skill of one or two. The book not only explains 
the possible good to be gained by so wholesome an exercise, but 
makes one’s feet tingle with a desire to trip it lightly, a feeling 
enhanced by looking at the sixty beautiful illustrations of character- 
istic dances in many countries beside our own. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
LITTLE GARDENS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * 
BERTHA FREEMAN 


This delightful book on gardening is intended, the writer says, 
to be the companion of the young gardener, and the guide to those 
who are trying to help him, and is written out of the author’s 
experience in trying to help hundreds of boys and girls to find the 
true value of gardening. 

We are told of the “world garden,” its development through 
the ages, first by natural means when it was being prepared for man, 
then of its cultivation, and we are made to feel that as this world 
garden is our rich heritage, so it is our responsibility to keep it 
beautiful—not to mar it by our carelessness, nor leave it barren 
in our thoughtlessness ; and we are inspired to spade and rake and 
plant and water, not only for the joy it will give to ourselves, but 
because of the opportunity to help make the world garden a lovelier 
place for all to live in. 

The story of the life of a plant is explained. Then come 
practical instructions as to beginning,—what to do each season, 
what tools to use and how to use them. “With the aid of a stick 
you can raise lettuce which, sold at four or five cents a head, will 
soon buy a hoe, and when you have a hoe you can raise beans, which, 
sold at seven cents a quart, will soon give you money for a spading 
fork, and when you have a hoe and spading fork, you have the 
most necessary tools for gardening.” 

Diagrams of flower and vegetable gardens are shown, and 
photographs of deserts which have been made to bloom. Inter- 
spersed are lines from Celia Thaxter and other famous lovers of 
gvardens. 

The book is simple, companionable and suggestive, and if 
allowed to become a part of the gardener’s life year after year will 
lead him into paths of further garden knowledge and experience. 
One cannot lay down the book without having made for himself 
that dream garden which the author tells us “is the beginning of 
things that are going to be real some day.” 


“Little Gardens for Boys and Girls,” by Myrta Margaret Higgins. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.10. 
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